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Filipino Editors Praise American Tolerance 


Robert Fischer (left), mechanical superintendent of the Council Bluffs, Ia., 
Nonpareil; Eduardo A. Gregorio (center), city editor of the Manila, P.I. Bagong : 
Buhay, and Amadeo R. Dacaney (right), executive director of the Manila Eve- a 

ning News. The Filipinos spent five days in July visiting the Nonpareil. ne 


By Harry Mauck, Jr. It is not our newspapers, quite like ie 
Managing Editor, — they publish in Manila. Not our 

: listering July heat—because the 
Council Bluffs Nonpareil Philippines, too, are very hot. And 
it is not our well-filled stores, because 
(Continued on page 6) 


What most impresses two Filipino 
editors, spending a week in Iowa? 
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Given time, the Chronicle may be looked upon as a 
chronicle of our times. Today it’s merely a good news- 
paper, reporting events and impressions as accurately 
as it can. 


Accuracy is important whether you’re writing for 
present or future, and accuracy is reflected in many 
little things: true facts, clear deductions, proper 
spelling, capitalization of words deserving capital 
treatment... 


That last, of course, is where we come in. People fre- 
quently refer in print to our product by its friendly 
abbreviation, “Coke.” Since both “Coke” and 
“Coca-Cola” are registered trade-marks, both should 
carry big initials. That’s why we ask that you make it 
“Coke”. .. with a capital . . . please. 


THE COCA-COLA COMPANY 


P. S. A chronicle of four generations of America would 
show that Coke is the most popular soft drink on the 
market. It had to be good to get where it is. 


Ask for it either way CCM, _ 
..- both trade-marks 
mean the same thing. ore. 


“Coke. 
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How Everyone Filters the Facts 


Thursday Is Preferred 
lowa Publication Day 


By Wilbur Peterson 
and Marvin Weisbord 


This study is by the Bureau of Media 
Service of the State University of 
Iowa School of Journalism. Professor 
Peterson is head of the bureau and 
Mr. Weisbord is a graduate assistant. 


Iowa weekly newspapers are pub- 
lished on every day of the week ex- 
cept Saturday and Sunday,* but 
Thursday is by far the preferred pub- 
lication day, a perusal of the annual 
directory issue of THe Iowa Pus- 
LISHER reveals. 

Seventy-nine per cent of the state’s 
non-daily press, including weekly, 
semi-weekly and twin weekly news- 
papers, publish on Thursday, a total 
of 291 papers in all. In comparison, 
the number printed on any other one 
day of the week runs less than 10 per 
cent. 

Three of the 367 weeklies listed in 
the directory have a Monday publica- 
tion date, 20 are issued on Tuesday, 
35 on Wednesday, and 18 on Friday. 
Of the eight semi-weeklies, six pub- 
lish on Monday and Thursday, one on 
Tuesday and Friday, and one on 
Tuesday and Thursday. 

SEVEN COLUMNS POPULAR 

Further checking of the directory 
issue shows there are still more seven- 
*The Spencer Sunday Times is considered to 


be the Sunday edition of the Spencer Daily 
Reporter. 


column non-daily newspapers than 
any other size despite the strong trend 
to eight columns in the past 10 to 15 
years. A total of 154 seven-column 


(Continued on page 5) 


How Things May Look 
In a Hundred Years 


If the world is better, 100 years 
from now, it will be in part because 
men have learned to talk to each 
other — and to listen. This is the con- 
clusion of Professor Johnson’s accom- 
panying article. 

This discussion of “The Problem of 
the “Personal Filter’ in Communica- 
tion” was addressed to the people of 
the year 2053 who would read a mes- 
sage written in 1953 to be placed in 
a “time capsule” under the floor of 
the new Communications Center on 
the State University of lowa campus. 

Professor Johnson is a long-time 
student and teacher of semantics, a 
study of the communication of ideas 
in relation to the languages and sym- 
bols used for communicating. Among 
his books are People in Quandaries, 
The Semantics of Personal Adjust- 
ment and The Communication of 
Ideas. He is associate editor of the 
Review of General Semantics. 


Resulting Confusion 
Threatens Humanity 


By Wendell Johnson 


Chairman, University Council on 
Speech Pathology and Audiology, 
State University of Iowa 


Reasonably thoughtful reading of 
daily newspapers and current maga- 
zines and books would probably lead 
one to believe that we are primarily 
concerned today with such problems 
as high taxes, the conflict between 
the United States and Russia, the 
atomic bomb, racial and religious pre- 
judice, overspecialization in educa- 
tion and in the professions, the 
lengthening life span and the corres- 
ponding increase in the proportion of 
the population made up of relatively 
old persons, conservation of our na- 
tural resources, the relentless increase 
in world population, the threat of 
failure — or too great success — of the 
United Nations, crime in all its un- 
lovely forms, highway safety, cancer, 
poliomyelitis, mental illness, confusion 
in the arts, the preservation and ex- 
tension of our human liberties, etc. 

These are certainly important, but 
there is another problem, one that is 
interwoven with all of these others, 
that appears to some of us in 1953 to 
have a special significance. This is 
the problem of misevaluation and the 
part it plays in the process of com- 
munication. Whether a speaker talks 
to one other person or to millions of 
listeners he must select something to 
talk about and he must decide to 
make one set of statements rather 
than another about it. Faced with a 
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vast expanse of reality — and fancy — 
he must discriminate, select, and dis- 
card, weigh, judge, and arrange the 
details before him. For every detail 
he leaves in the field of his considera- 
tion, there are innumerable other de- 
tails that he must leave out. 

SPEAKER FILTERS FACTS 

In carrying on this relentless eval- 
uative process, the speaker intrudes 
himself as a kind of filter between the 
world he talks about and the other 
persons to whom he talks about it. 
And each of these other persons is 
also in his own fashion, a sort of filter 
through which only certain sizes and 
shapes of fact and feeling and belief, 
as it were, can pass—on their way 
to still other persons who, in their 
turn, filter what is conveyed to them, 
relaying on to still others only what 
passes through their own evaluative 
meshes. 

It would seem that a great share of 
our trouble is due to the simple fact 
that most of us are, in large measure 
and most of the time, unaware of our 
own evaluative processes and of the 
ways, peculiar to us as individuals, in 
which they do indeed filter the world 
surrounding us as we try to describe 
and explain that world to our fellows. 
We simply do not realize how greatly 
our accounts of what we take to be 
reality are colored and formed by our 
personal evaluations of that reality, 
nor do we as a rule appreciate or un- 
derstand the fact that the “same” 
reality may be evaluated very differ- 
ently by two different persons, both 
honest and intelligent. Forgetting 
these things, or never quite knowing 
them at all, we interpret differences 
of evaluation as disagreements, and 
disagreements as conflicts, and we 
react to conflicts as though they were 
motivated by ill will, those with 
whom we are in conflict appearing 
to be unreasonable and, in the end, 
unacceptable to us. 

LIMITED BY LANGUAGE 

Our failure to take sufficiently into 
account the effects of our private 
evaluations not only tends to create 
and intensify conflicts, but even in 
situations in which people agree and 
cooperate it can militate against their 
best interests. The crucial fact is that 
human evaluative processes are lim- 
ited and determined to a large degree 
by the symbol systems men employ 
for purposes of noting and express- 
ing differences and similarities in the 
world of fact and experience. In the 
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first place, in any language, for exam- 
ple, there are far fewer symbols, or 
words, than there are facts, events, 
or experiences in the world to be 
symbolized. This makes a certain 
amount of vagueness and ambiguity 
in verbal expression unavoidable, 
since most words must of necessity 
have many different meanings. 

A second consideration is that a 
language is made up, speaking very 
generally, of two kinds of words: 
those that name objects, or events, or 
actions, and those that stand for rela- 
tionships among these objects, events, 
or actions. Of practically any lan- 
guage it is to be said that it does not 
contain enough names to go around, 
so that many aspects of the world 
and of human experience go unnamed 
and therefore largely unrecognized 
and unappreciated. And it does not 
provide for the representation of all 
the various kinds and complexities of 
relationship among the discernible 
aspects of reality and our reactions to 
it. Since the structure of our language 
is more limited, or more simple, than 
the structure of reality — of what we 
might call the world of not-words — 
we find it all but impossible to use 
language without over-simplifying the 
world and ourselves, and without 
over-generalizing. 

Not being able to say enough in de- 
tail, we misinform and mislead our- 
selves and one another just to the de- 
gree that we are unconscious of these 
facts about the workings of language, 
and of the process of symbolization of 
experience in a pervasive sense. So it 
is that even when individuals have no 
quarrels with one another they may 
nevertheless confuse each other and 
delude themselves because of the re- 
stricted ways in which their lan- 
guage does their thinking for them — 
without their knowing it. 

GRAVE THREAT TO HUMANITY 

These problems are in a sense in- 
herent in the fact that men are unique 
among the creatures of the earth in 
being creators and users of symbols, 
and so they are problems that have 
always plagued mankind. There are, 
however, two very important consid- 
erations to be stressed. The one is that 
any difficulties arising in the use of 
language become increasingly serious 
in their effects as the means of com- 
munication become increasingly ef- 
ficient. And, of course, in recent years 
communication has come to be great- 
ly more efficient than it formerly was, 


so that today for the first time in his- 
tory we can in the space of an instant 
spray the verbal spume of our hatreds 
over whole continents and befog the 
entire globe with our confusions and 
obfuscations. In this fact lies surely 
today’s gravest threat to humanity’s 
future. 

The other crucial consideration is 
that these difficulties in the use of 
language are not beyond the limits of 
our understanding and of our ability 
to deal with them constructively. 
They are not part and parcel of lan- 
guage itself; the cure does not con- 
sist of plucking out our tongues. Nor 
does the fault lie with the world, as 
such — the world of not-words. The 
chief source of trouble — and the ma- 
jor reason for hope — would seem to 
be our lack of consciousness of our 
symbolic functions, and our ignorance 
of the role of language in our evalua- 
tive processes. We have a most urgent 
need for awareness of the fact that 
each one of us necessarily filters the 
world in trying to present information 
about it or to express attitudes toward 
it. We need knowledge, far more 
knowledge than we now possess, 
about the effects of our symbol sys- 
tems and of the process of symboliz- 
ing our experience upon the develop- 
ment of our individual personalities 
and of our ways of living together. 
But if we recognize these needs we 
should not find it impossible to meet 
them quite effectively by means of 
scientific research and the knowledge 
it so faithfully yields and by means 
of using this knowledge in the educa- 
tion of our children, most of all, but 
of ourselves as well. 


It would be good to be alive a hun- 
dred years from now, and one of the 
chief reasons why would be that one 
could know then whether this prob- 
lem we have been discussing con- 
tinued to be generally unrecognized. 
One could substitute for present un- 
sure predictions the certain knowl- 
edge of the problem’s world-wide 
consequences during the next century. 
Above all, one might be able to tell 
by then whether, in our own day, 
there is—or was— any justification 
for the hope that some of us feel — 
the hope that, by gaining a fair un- 
derstanding and mastery of their sym- 
bolic processes, men might come to 
be more creative and less destructive, 
and generally more adept at living 
with themselves and with one anoth- 
er. 
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Thursday Is Preferred 
lowa Publication Day 


(Continued from page 3) 
papers is shown in the listings, with 
112 as eight-column. There are two 
four-column papers, 33 five-column, 
and 81 six-column. 

There are only 24 newspapers 
listed that are not using a 12-em col- 
umn. While the trend among daily 
newspapers the last two years has 
been to the 114-em column, only sev- 
en of Iowa’s weeklies have gone to 
that size. There are two with less 
than 11%, one with 11 ems and one 
with 10%. Fifteen papers still use the 
old 13-em column. Two hundred and 
fifty-one now have a 12-em width. 

It is difficult at times to distinguish 
in the directory listings between a 
twin-weekly town and a town with 
two weeklies under separate owner- 
ship, but there are apparently 22 
places in the state that have twin 
weeklies. There are then seven towns 
with two separate weeklies, and three 
towns that have a weekly and a semi- 
weekly. In all, there are nine semi- 
weeklies. 

TOWNS WITH TWIN WEEKLIES 

The twin towns are Albia, Anamosa, 
Audubon, Bloomfield, Chariton, Clear 
Lake, Decorah, Denison, Eldora, Em- 
metsburg, Guthrie Center, Harlan, 
Independence, Iowa Falls, Jefferson, 
Manchester, Maquoketa, New Hamp- 
ton, Osceola, Storm Lake, Waukon, 


Waverly. 
Towns with two regular weeklies 
are Algona, Bellevue, Hampton, 


Knoxville, Onawa, Sigourney, Tipton. 

Semi-weekly papers are located in 
Clarinda, Grinnell, Humboldt, Indian- 
ola, LeMars, Monticello, Red Oak, 
Sheldon, Webster City. 

Towns with one weekly and one 
semi-weekly are LeMars, Red Oak, 
Sheldon. 

A line to the Bureau of Media Serv- 
ice correcting any discrepancies in 
this list will be appreciated. 

SINGLE COPIES 10 CENTS 

While 110 Iowa weekly news- 
papers still have a single copy price 
of five cents, 186 are now receiving 
more than five cents for their paper 
when sold over the counter or on 
newsstands. 

Four of the 186 have a six cent 
single copy price, 41 are charging 
seven cents, and 12 are getting eight 
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cents. The most popular single copy 
price is 10 cents, with 128 weeklies 
now receiving this amount. Only one 
weekly newspaper in the state is char- 
ging more than 10 cents according to 
the directory listings — this one sells 
for 15 cents. 

By the year, subscription prices on 
Iowa weeklies are now over the $2.00 
mark in the majority of cases. Fewer 
than 100 papers now get $2.00 or 
less. Of these, seven charge $1.00 
as base price in their local area, 16 
have a price of $1.50, one of $1.75, 
and 71 are receiving $2.00. 

Over the $2.00 mark, one paper 
gets $2.25, and a total of 109 charge 
$2.50. One hundred and _ thirty-four 
have a rate of $3.00 or more. These 
break down as follows: $3.00, 80 pa- 
pers; $3.50, 40 papers; $4.00, 11 pa- 
pers; $4.25, one; and $4.50, two. 
MOST FREQUENT AD RATE 

In general advertising rates given 
in the directory, 42 cents an inch is 
the most frequent, with 121 news- 
papers showing this rate. The next 
highest categories in number of pa- 
pers are: 49 cents, 76 papers; 56 
cents, 52 papers; 35 cents, 41 papers; 
70 cents, 40 papers; and 63 cents, 30 
papers. The accompanying _ table 
shows the average circulation, and 
the low and the high circulation for 
each rate. Weeklies located in metro- 
politan centers, and specialized pa- 
pers, were not included in this com- 
pilation. 


Note from this table that there are 
now only eight papers in the state 
that do not have their rates in the 
desired multiple of seven. 

In the 42 cent group, 91 papers 
are under 1,000 circulation, 23 have 
from 1,000 to 2,000, and one has 
more than 2,000. Five did not report 
a circulation figure. 

In the 49 cent group, 20 papers are 
under 1,000 circulation, 47 have from 
1,000 to 2,000, and six have more 
than 2,000. Three did not report cir- 
culation. 

In the 56 cent group, 29 of the 52 
are under 2,000 circulation. In the 
63 cent, 20 of the 30 are under 3,000 
circulation. In the 70 cent group, one 
has less than 2,000, 13 have from 
2,000 to 3,000, 20 from 3,000 to 
4,000, and six have more than 4,000. 
THREE CENTS A WORD 

Three cents a word is the most 
popular classified advertising rate ap- 
pearing in the directory listings, with 
112 papers showing this rate. Ninety- 
five papers have a rate of two cents 
a word. Weeklies, semi-weeklies and 
twin weeklies are included in this 
grouping of classified rates. Other 
word rates and the number of papers 
using them are: One cent, five pa- 
pers; two and one-half cents, four 
papers; three and one-half cents, four 
papers; four cents, 29; five cents, 31; 
six cents, eight; seven cents, two; 10 
cents, two. 

Eighteen papers in the directory 
list only line rates for classified. 
These are as follows: Six cents, one 
paper; seven cents, one paper; 10 
cents, 11; 15 cents, four; 20 cents, 
one; 25 cents, one. 


General Advertising Rates on lowa Weekly Newspapers 


General Number Average Lowest Highest 
Advertising of Papers Circulation Circulation Circulation 
Rate 

20 cents 1 
25 cents 1 
28 cents 3 466 309 590 
30 cents 1 
35 cents Al 503 100 957 
40 cents 1 625 at 
42 cents 121 830 312 2,388 
45 cents 2 749 500 998 
49 cents 76 1,244 356 3,193 
50 cents 1 2,975 
56 cents 52 2,091 968 4,389 
60 cents 1 578 
63 cents 30 2,780 1,300 4,601 
70 cents 40 3,248 1,402 6,011 
77 cents 3,704 3,428 4,238 
84 cents 9 4,338 2,979 6,000 
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Filipino Editors Praise 
American Women’s Role 


(Continued from cover) 
principal cities back in the islands are 
well stocked with American-made 
goods, though prices are considerably 
higher. And not our freedom of the 
press. They are convinced they have 
more than do we. 

Two things do stand out: 

1. Our tolerance of race and reli- 
gion— contrary to the many stories 
they have heard. 

2. The role being played by our 
women, not only in government and 
business, but in the home. 

This pretty well sums up the opin- 
ions of Amadeo R. Dacaney (pro- 
nounced Doc-An-I), 42-year-old ex- 
ecutive director of the Evening News, 
and Eduardo A. Gregorio, 50, city 
editor of the Bagong Buhay. Both are 
published in Manila. 

The Evening News, six-day tabloid 
published in English, runs from 20 to 
36 pages. The masthead is printed in 
red; it carries color advertising, and 
could well be the New York News of 
the Philippines. It carries many Amer- 
ican features and comics. 

The Bagong Buhay is a seven-day 
morning paper. It is published in Tag- 
alog (pronounced Ta-Ga-Lo), is a 
standard 8-column paper and runs 
eight pages except on Sunday, when 
a 36 to 40 page magazine section is 
added. Tagalog is the national lan- 
guage of the Philippines. 

14 ASIAN EDITORS TOUR 

Dacaney and Gregorio were among 
the 14 Southeast Asian editors 
brought to the United States for a two 
week seminar at the American Press 
Institute at Columbia university, New 
York. Their tour, by way of Asia and 
Europe, was sponsored by the state 
department and the Rockefeller foun- 
dation. 

Then, after four days in Washing- 
ton, the group was split into pairs to 
visit one metropolitan and one non- 
metropolitan daily for five days each 
to observe newspaper operations in 
the United States. The Nonpareil was 
one of the non-metropolitan dailies 
selected. Dacaney and Gregorio left 
here to visit the Deseret News at Salt 


Lake City. 

Any Iowa newspaperman would 
feel at home with the two in a 
minute when it came to talking shop. 
Within an hour they become “Doc” 
and “Greg.” Their English, while 
tongued with the centuries of Spanish 
background, is perfect. And_ their 
grammar puts most native-born Amer- 
icans to shame. Both men are uni- 
versity graduates. 

USE UP-TO-DATE EQUIPMENT 

The Evening News and the Buhay 
are printed on new Goss presses. 
Type is set on Intertypes and Lino- 
types, with Elrods, Ludlows and 
other such familiar names showing up 
on their plant equipment. 

Their interest, mechanically, was 
in what may loosely be called our 
“gadgets.” In the Nonpareil shop such 
things as the “monkey” machine, an 
old Linotype that automatically runs 
all day kicking out dashes and border, 
fascinated them. The lathe equipment 
for grinding press rollers; use of 
hinges for foot switches on saws; 
automatic metal feeders for typeset- 
ting machines and Elrods; home- 
made rolls to carry double-coated 
Scotch tape — these were the things 
that took the eyes of our visitors and 
set them to jotting notes on their 
pocket pads. 

The Evening News, incidentally, is 
the owner of two Fairchild Scan-A- 
Gravers—the only ones on _ the 
islands. They bought the machines 
outright; sent a radio technician to 
Jamaica, Long Island, for six weeks 
to learn maintenance of the units. 

Dacaney, whose publisher is an 
American, a Princeton graduate and 
now a Philippine citizen, is charged 
with the entire operation of the Eve- 
ning News. He employs some 200 
persons. His is the only union-oper- 
ated newspaper in Manila. It is an 
association of all employes. 

40 ON STAFF 

Gregorio faces those problems 
identical with state-side city editors 
—plus the problem of translating all 
copy from English into Tagalog. His 


staff numbers about 40, six serving 
as translators. 

“I am not so sure that we are not 
over-staffed,” said Dacaney. “It is 
something I will have to look into 
when I arrive home.” 

Staff-wise, Philippine newspapers 
—and there are seven dailies in 
Manila, plus a large number of week- 
end news and comic magazines — are 
almost identical to those in the U.S. 

Most of the papers are served by 
the three major U.S. wire services. In 
addition, they are served by British, 
French and Asian wires. All copy 
comes in English. 

Most employes work a basic 48- 
hour week. News reporters and adver- 
tising men receive 500 to 600 pesos 
a month ($250-$300), plus bonuses 
that are generously given for a good 
exclusive story or a new advertising 
account. Printers draw around $7.50 
a day. 

Editors, like in the U.S., work 10 
to 14 hour days. They are well paid, 
provided with American-made autos 
and Filipino drivers, and enjoy con- 
siderable prestige with their position. 
NEWSPRINT Costs $125 

Newsprint prices are also similar. 
Print is currently running around 
$125 a ton, F.O.B. dockside, Manila. 
Paper comes from the U.S. or 
Canada. 

It is in the reading habits of the 
two countries where the great dif- 
ference appears. Both the Evening 
News, basically a street-sale paper, 
and the Buhay average around 40,000 
copies a day. Manila is a city of 1,- 
500,000. 

“Here in the United States, each 
family buys at least one daily paper 
—and some of them two or three. I 
know for a fact that many issues of 
the Buhay are read by 10 to 15 fam- 
ilies. The paper is handed from one 
family to another, right on down the 
line,” says Gregorio. 

“Our general economy is not as 
high as yours, and many families can- 
not afford a daily newspaper. This is 
especially true out in the provinces.” 

Most daily papers sell for 15 cen- 
tavos, or 7-cents. 

The Philippines, incidentally, are 
the third largest English speaking 
country in the world, headed only by 
the United States and Great Britain. 
English is taught in all schools, start- 
ing with the first grade. 

“With our independence, Tagalog 
was made our national language. Now 
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we use English to teach our children 
Tagalog,” Dacaney said. 

Getting back to Iowa and its wom- 
en: 


People in the United States have 
been very kind to them, both men 
agreed. 

“But, and this is important,” adds 
Gregorio, “it is in the smaller commu- 
nities that they have been exception- 
ally kind.” 

After arriving from Europe, the 
men visited New York, Washington, 
Chicago and Ames before arriving in 
Council Bluffs. The conclusion is ob- 
vious. 

IOWA PEOPLE ARE KIND 

At Ames, where they spent several 
days with friends and relatives of 
friends from the Islands, they found 
a companion in Hollis J. Nordyke of 
the Ames Tribune. They were deep 
in the praise of his many courtesies. 

“Iowa people are kind, generous 
and hospitable,” said Gregorio. “They 
treat the foreigners, regardless of 
race, creed or color or religion, with 
utmost kindness. 

“But then this is truer with the 
Filipinos, who, fortunately for our 
country and our people, have learned 
to think of America as the embodi- 
ment of everything that is good and 
noble in the eyes of God.” 

Gregorio, son of one of the first 
Filipino Methodist ministers in the 
Islands, is one of his country’s leading 
Methodist laymen. 

“What strikes me as rather differ- 
ent is the role being played by Amer- 
ican women in the political and eco- 
nomic life of the nation. More so than 
at home. 

“You have here,” adds Gregorio, 
“many women in the government 
service, in the industrial, commercial 
and business houses, and of course in 
the newspaper offices. 

AMERICAN WOMEN EFFICIENT 

“Indeed, the women of America 
are working both outside and inside 
of their homes. I look with admira- 
tion, sometimes with awe, upon your 
women. I mean the housewife, who 
has her hands full day in and day out; 
who takes care of the household 
chores without even a maid or a boy 
for home. And they still have time to 
look pretty and charming.” 

Philippine professionals (which in- 
cludes newspapermen) usually have 
from one to four maids, plus a house- 
boy, around their homes. The cost: 
around $25 a month. 
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“And I cannot help, as the father 
of grown-up children, envy American 
parents for these fine young Ameri- 
can boys and girls. Under ordinary 
circumstances, in other lands, they 
would rather stay at home, organize 
a party, go to a picnic or out-of-town 
areas during the school vacation sea- 
son. 

“Here they prefer to work, per- 
haps to be better prepared for their 
own future and the future of their 
country they love so much. I take my 
hat off to them!” 

Full freedom of expression is per- 
mitted in Philippine newspapers. 

“In our country,” says Gregorio, 
“we can call—as the Americans put 
it—a spade a spade. This is sacred 
to our journalistic institutions. 

“We have a law on press freedom; 
that is, the newspaperman may not 
be compelled to reveal his sources of 
information.” 

Filipino newsmen are guided by 
the same_ tenets taught American 
journalists —“to tell the truth even 
if such truth would hurt.” 

“This is the motivating factor which 
makes of Communism a completely 
alien thing to us. For surely freedom 
and Communism do not mix. The 
Philippine press would rather die free 
than live a Communist slave.” 


Algona Papers Have 


Centennial Editions 

Both Algona newspapers published 
centennial editions this summer to 
celebrate the 100th anniversary of 
Kossuth county. 

The Algona Upper Des Moines 
issued Kossuth county’s largest single 
edition in history June 29 with a 16- 
section, 122-page production. Two 
days later the Kossuth County Ad- 
vance upped the record to 128 pages 
with an 18-section edition. The Ad- 
vance’s 60-page edition in 1923 had 
held the previous record. 

Both editions summarized in words 
and pictures the 100-year history of 
Kossuth county and the development 
of Algona. The Upper Des Moines 
appeared in a special heavy-paper 
cover. Souvenir copies of each edition 
are for sale. 
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Means PLUS BUSINESS for your newspaper 


Mr. Beverly O. Eyre Representative 
1586 N. Cherry St., Galesburg, Ill. 


Mechanical Confab 
On West Okoboji 


Thirty-five publishers and em- 
ployees representing 19 Iowa news- 
papers registered for the mechanical 
workshop held Friday, July 23, at the 
Lakeside Laboratory on West Oko- 
boji lake in northwest Iowa. 

Other guests and speakers brought 
attendance to about 50. This made a 
fine working group to discuss shop 
problems and other features of news- 
paper work. 

Special features of this year’s work- 
shop which received enthusiastic re- 
sponse were the interviews with two 
publishers, Art Schueneman of the 
Milford Mail and George Carman of 
the Buffalo Center Tribune. 

Mr. Schueneman discussed his first 
few months’ experience with a new 
Heidelberg press installed recently. 
Mr. Carman gave the group definite 
figures as to cost of a new building 
which includes spacious living quar- 
ters as well as a modern newspaper 
plant — all of it air-conditioned. 

A two-hour long session on me- 
chanical problems provided answers 
to many questions presented from the 
floor. 

Publishers present made a definite 
request that the workshop be set up 
on an annual basis, which brought 
out the fact that some effort must be 
made toward securing a larger at- 
tendance with increased registration. 

The limited financial returns from 
registrations the past two years have 
not been sufficient to cover basic ex- 
penses of putting on this workshop. 

Of the 103 Iowa newspapers with- 
in a 100-mile radius of the Lakeside 
laboratory grounds, only 13 were rep- 
resented at this year’s meeting. 


MILLIONS OF ENVELOPES 
Immediate Deliv 


COMPLETE LINE OF STYLES AND SIZES! 
Correspondence Air Mail « Window 
¢ Bankers Fiap «Artlined Remittance 
Flat Mailer * Booklet Open End « Coin 
Duo-Post Metal Clasp Postage Saver 


Formvetopes 


| write or cal 
tour of our plant. 
“TENSION ENVELOPE CORP. 


1912 Grand Avenue 


Des Moines 14. Iowa Phone 4-4126 
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lowa Publisher Editorial 


Landscapes Don't Talk Back 
When Pictures Are Taken - 


With pride, mingled with bitter 
herbs, we recognize that people look 
at the pictures in THE Iowa Pus- 
LISHER. They write letters, etc. 

RWK wrote a postcard. “RWK,” 
we deduce, is Ralph W. Keller, execu- 
tive secretary of the Minnesota Ed- 
itorial association. We are proud to 
have him as a correspondent. 


“Anent your last issue,” he writes, 
“devoted to IPA (he means Iowa 
Press Photographers association) and 
their winsome queens .. . 

Iowa, a Dairy State 
No doubt swelled the Butter spate. 

Now from thence a vagrant breeze 

Hints a rising tide of Cheese 
As Bogle, Bliesener, Berg, and Hough 
With lens and cuties do their stuff.” 


“Spate,” if anyone wants to know, 
is a British word, meaning freshet. Or 
it may mean a heavy rainstorm. Ap- 
parently he thinks it’s been raining 
butter down here in Iowa. Or maybe 
he was just using his poetic license. 

What we are wondering about is 
whether RWK is gently chiding us for 
using cheesecake in that staid old 
family journal, THe Iowa PUBLISHER. 
We think not; in fact he seems to 
have been mildly stimulated. But if 
we need to defend those pictures we 
point out: 


1. That several of the pictures we 
had available were a lot more cheesy 
than the pictures we used. 


2. That another correspondent 
took a counter-view, chiding us for 
not giving Miss Iowa Press Photog- 
rapher more prominence on the June 
cover than we gave. 


Meanwhile a lot of readers wrote 
President Duane Dewel, razzing him 
about the picture of himself on the 
PuBLIsHER cover for May, along with 
the picture of retiring President John 
Burrows. This seemed to get the Old 
Goat’s goat, and he wrote several 
paragraphs about it for the July issue, 


which was a godsend, as we needed 
copy. 

The Old Goat made the pertinent 
comment that a poor picture easily 
could make an enemy for the paper. 
That ought to make photographers 
more careful —and editors, too. He 
might have gone on to say that every 
editor ought to have his picture pub- 
lished once in a while just to see how 
it feels. And, on the same reasoning, 
every editor ought to be interviewed 
once in a while, and ought to be the 
subject of a news story. They would 
see how it feels, and it would make 
them more careful. 


Photographers ought to be photo- 
graphed, too, and reporters to be in- 
terviewed — just to give them a dose 
of their own medicine. 

On one point Prexy Dewel in his 
July comment was a bit wrong. He 
said news photographers try to make 
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their subjects look as silly as possible. 
That is just not true. You could as 
well say that photographers work 
their heads off trying to keep people 
from looking silly. But that’s not 
exactly true either. 

But the press photographer def- 
initely does try to catch the subject 
when he looks natural. There are two 
ways to attempt this — to pose him or 
to make a candid shot. But in posing 
the subject stiffens up. He puts on a 
look that never was seen on land or 
sea. This isn’t exactly his fault; he is 
simply self-conscious. He looks like 
a person who is having his picture 
taken. 

But in the candid shot the subject 
also may be caught with a look that 
never is seen on land or sea — not be- 
cause he never looks that way but 
because he is perpetuated in a frozen 
instant of a rapidly moving sequence 
that never stops at that point. Such 
a picture may be a true picture in a 
certain sense, but it is not true as 
depicting the person’s typical ap- 
pearance. 

The expert news photographer 
demonstrates his skill by taking the 
picture at “the exact instant” that will 
best tell the story. If the “story” is to 
introduce the subject to the readers, 
he has a certain gentlemanly obliga- 
tion to make the introduction favor- 
able, or at least non-ridiculous. If the 
“story” is an action, the action will 
have to take precedence over nice 
looks. In either case the exact instant 
is difficult to achieve, and the photog- 
rapher usually offers his editor several 
choices. 

Ww 

Then the editor must decide. The 
editor has a double obligation — the 
obligation to tell the story and a cer- 
tain gentlemanly obligation not to 
make the subject look ridiculous. 
Often it is better to use no picture at 
all than to make an unhappy selec- 
tion. 

Then there are the cutlines. No pic- 
ture tells the whole story; words must 
supplement it. And often the words, 
rather than the picture itself, put a 
ridiculous or unfair or misleading in- 
terpretation on a picture which, left 
by itself, would have a different 
meaning or maybe not much mean- 
ing at all. The picture editor thus 
has an obligation to fairness which is 
peculiarly his own and as important 
as for anyone on the paper. 
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Joe Costa of the New York Mirror 
has a story illustrating the signifi- 
cance of the editorial use of pictures 
—also the difficulties under which 
even the most conscientious of news 
photographers work. Costa of the 
Mirror and Bill Eckenberg of the New 
York Times went together to cover 
an event in which President Franklin 
D. Roosevelt made a brief appear- 
ance. Each had time to make one, 
and only one, picture of the president. 
They took their pictures almost at the 
same instant but in the brief interval 
the president’s mood -had changed. 
In one picture he appeared vigorous 
and alert; in the other, weary and 
despondent. Each newspaper used its 
own picture, and then a critic-com- 
mentator pointed out that here was a 
classic example of the editorial use of 
pictures, each paper having selected 
a picture to accord with its own pol- 
icy, for or against the president. Yet 
each photographer had done his con- 
scientious best under the circum- 
stances. 

Some photographers specialize in 

baby pictures and landscapes. 


Babies and landscapes can’t talk 
back. 


Lawrence Follows Murphy 


For Register and Tribune 

Carl P. Lawrence, formerly of Tul- 
sa, Okla., became superintendent of 
the Des Moines Register and Tribune 
composing room July 19. He suc- 
ceeded Harry F. Murphy, who an- 
nounced his retirement July 3. 

A member of the International 
Typographical Union, Lawrence was 
composing room foreman for the Tul- 
sa World from 1938 to 1946 and has 
since been the World’s composing 
room superintendent. He was recent- 
ly elected chairman of the western 
division of the mechanical conference 
of the Southern Newspaper Publish- 
ers association. 

Murphy, recuperating from a re- 
cent operation, completed 34 years of 
service with the Register and Tribune 
company this year. The Register said 
he will now devote some of his time 
to real estate interests in Lincoln, 
Neb. 

A veteran of World War I, Mur- 
phy is a former commander of the 
Argonne post of the American Legion. 
He has also served as a county pres- 
ident of the Iowa Society for Crip- 
pled Children and Adults. 
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A Damphool the Hard Way 


By Duane E. Dewel 
President, Iowa Press Association 


As a certified, dyed-in-the-wool, 
and yard-wide damphool the Old 
Goat can get plenty of witnesses to 
testify. In fact without much urging 
he’d get up and whoop and _ holler 
about his sins —some of which he 
did — and others he wished he had 
accomplished. 

The Old Goat is getting to that 
stage in life where it’s finally safe to 
regret not getting in his share of sin- 
ning when it just wasn’t too much 
trouble and he didn’t tire out so soon. 

Of course what certifies to the fact 
the Old Goat is a double-dyed dam- 
phool is that he ran for the legisla- 
ture and in a weak moment the voters 
put him in. The fact that Eisenhower 
was the head of the ticket had little 
to do with it, of course. 

It has made the Old Goat a sadder 
and a wiser man. 


%# The Old Goat was wont to lay 
into the legislature and lambaste the 
damphools down there for the way 
they were acting. Anyone with a lick 
of sense could see what should be 
done — why not do it and get it over 
with? 

That was before he got his nose 
in the wringer himself. 

There’s a lot of things that go into 
the make-up of the book that comes 
out every two years called Acts of the 
Umpty-umpt General Assembly. 
There’s a lot of blood, sweat, and 
tears on practically every page. 

Legislators are like people, 
though occasionally people would 
object to the comparison. The minute 
a man’s elected to office he’s sup- 
posed to acquire a lot of wisdom. Ac- 
tually the members of the legislature 
are the same kind of guys who sing 
loudly and off key at the Kiwanis 
and the Rotary meetings. A legislator 
has a wife and children, and a busi- 
ness that probably worries the life 
out of ‘him when he’s away saving 
the state from a fate worse than 
death. 


A legislator is subject to the same 
fears as people. Most of them know 
they are none too smart for the job 


they've tackled, but once they're into 
it they're going to do their dad- 
burnedest to do a good job. 

They realize they are a part of 
history, and some joker any day might 
dig up some flub they made and 
make them look as silly as an elderly 
gent with a black eye. 

Come Friday when the legislature 
is in session the desks bloom with the 
home town paper. Some are carefully 
placed back on the desk — but occa- 
sionally one is thrown into the round 
file. 

Newspapermen in the legislature 
have had some lampooned, smarting 
elder statesman with a hurt expres- 
sion in his big blue eyes come to them 
with a “How come?” 

They'll point to an item — maybe 
just a news story — or an editorial dig 
at the legislature in general -- a blast 
from the ivory tower at the dam- 
phools in the legislature. And most of 
the time the writer didn’t know what 
he was talking about. 

Every editor should take one day 
during the coming session of the leg- 
islature. He should go down to Des 
Moines, talk his representative or 
senator into letting him sit right down 
in the bullpen with them — and watch 
and see what goes on. 

Let him pick up the day’s bunch 
of suggested laws, and quicklike say 
whether he’d vote “yea” or “nay.” Let 
him get ahold of the state budget — 
six point type in a book nine inches 
by twelve inches, an inch thick and 
with some 400 pages, and leaf 
through it. The Old Goat dares you. 

Ww 

Once after a hectic time a rate 
raising bill was shepherded through 
the legislature, and Don Reid’s bul- 
letin modestly acclaimed the fact. 
Don got one letter about it, the sub- 
stance of which was: “What of it — 
inflation made the raise just come 
naturally.” 

Phooey! 

That rate had been the same for 
over 50 years. There had been a lot 
of inflations, a lot of depressions, a 
couple of World Wars and the Span- 
ish-American hassle in the meantime. 

What happened was that Don Reid 
and some newspapermen in the legis- 
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lature had worked with their friends 
who had votes for maybe three ses- 
sions before they could get that rate 
changed. 

And some legislators with bruised 
shins and bloody snozzles donated by 
the home town newspaperman or 
maybe the big daily were of a mind 
to change it from a rate-raising to a 
rate-lowering bill! 

Any editor who accepts ready-to- 
wear advertising telling of double- 
barrelled beauty aids should know 
that some things don’t come natural- 
ly — even in real life. 

Ww Ww 
’ The Old Goat urges newspaper- 
men to join in the ancient and noble 
order of the damphool — the guy who 
sweats it out when it’s his turn to say 
“yea” or “nay.” 

It'll be good for your soul and hell 
on your pocketbook. It'll make you a 
sadder and a wiser man. You'll dodge 
irate taxpayers. You can speak for free 
at club meetings. You're the answer 
to the club program chairman’s dream 
— easy meat. 

You'll be a success as a damphool 
anyway. 


The Forgotten Man? 


By Bob Sherwood 
In the Parkersburg Eclipse 


While sitting in my den mulling 
over the events of my 35 years of 
newspaper work, the thoughts came 
to me of the many times the editor 
might well be called the forgotten 
man. For weeks, months and years 
he has urged his community which 
he loves and wants to see advance; he 
has proposed through his editorial 
columns certain improvements that 
will make his town a better place in 
which to live but he knows well that 
it may mean more taxes and some in 
the community will at once jump on 
his neck. But he just keeps plugging 
along when suddenly others in the 
community wake up and give sup- 
port to the things the editor has beg- 
ged for for years. 

An awakened community takes up 
the fight and the editor’s dream 
comes true. Then what happens? 
Words of praise fall thick and fast on 
a few fellows who helped make the 
editor's dream come true and the 
community shouts their praise to the 
sky but forgets the fact it was the 
editor who has fought for these things 
for twenty years who is the one who 
deserves the adulations but he _ is 
simply the forgotten man. As he sits 
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at his desk he ponders over the ques- 
tion of whether or not it is all worth 
while. But he simply rises up, takes 
another hitch in his worn out suspend- 
ers and starts boosting his commu- 
nity. 

His boosting spirit does not die, 
neither does it fade away. 


Sentinel Stresses Pics 

More than 40 news and feature pic- 
tures brightened the 20 pages of the 
Marion Sentinel June 17. Eight other 
photographs of local citizens and 
scenes were used in advertisements. 

Commenting on the display, editor 
and publisher Ralph Young told his 
readers, “Here at the Sentinel we have 
been trying to tell stories with pic- 
tures.” He cited the REA’s new build- 
ing and explained: 

“We decided to tell the story with 
pictures rather than with long-wind- 
ed articles. It seems to me that this is 
far more interesting.” Most of the pic- 
tures in the issue were taken by Sen- 
tinel photographers. All were made on 
the Sentinel’s leased engraving ma- 
chine. 


Microfilm Jefferson Files 

Microfilming of back files of the 
Jefferson Bee and Herald began in 
July. The papers leased a microfilm- 
ing camera from the Recordak cor- 
poration for this purpose. 

“Once the microfilming is done,” 
the Bee said, “bound files will no 
longer be kept.” Individuals who 
want to see old issues of the paper 
will use the viewing machine in the 
newspaper office. This machine en- 
larges an image to greater than ori- 
ginal size. 

Files of the Bee are nearly com- 
plete from 1884 on. Files are also 
available for the Standard, Souvenir 
and Herald. 


LeMars Sentinel Covers 
Coast Contest Firsthand 


Exclusive reports from Long Beach, 
Cal., livened the frontpage of the Le- 
Mars Sentinel July 21. Glada Reich- 
ert, Sentinel news editor, filed her 
stories from the Miss Universe contest 
where LeMars’ Ione Luken competed 
for the Miss United States title. Miss 
Luken made the journey as Miss 
Iowa. 

A telegram from correspondent 
Reichert enabled the Sentinel to ap- 
pear Wednesday morning with news 
that Miss Luken was among the 20 
top candidates to be judged that eve- 
ning. 

The Sentinel also carried a lengthy 
story describing firsthand the color- 
ful experiences of Miss Luken and the 
reaction of other correspondents to 
her. This story contained several per- 
sonal references to former residents of 
LeMars and to friends of LeMars 
residents. 


ISC Grad to Waverly 


Jim Rutter, Rockwell City, joined 
the editorial staff of the Waverly 
Democrat and Bremer County Inde- 
pendent this summer. He is a news- 
man and photographer. 

A 1954 journalism graduate of 
Iowa State college, Rutter was form- 
erly editor of the Iowa Agriculturalist. 
While at Iowa State, he was also issue 
editor of the Iowa State Daily, corres- 
pondent for the Des Moines Register 
and Tribune, and president of Sigma 
Delta Chi, professional journalism 
fraternity. 

On annual journalism field trips, 
Rutter served as a reporter in Eagle 
Grove, a photographer in Toledo and 
an editor in Iowa Falls. During the 
summer of 1952 he worked for the 
Anamosa newspapers. 
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At lowa City Oct. 29 


Fall Newspaper Conference 


Will Feature Bill Blake 


W. A. “Bill” Blake, a Big Ten foot- 
ball official for many years, will be 
the principal speaker at this year’s 
fall newspaper conference, which will 
be held on the State University of 
Iowa campus in Iowa City, Oct. 29- 
30. 

Mr. Blake is director of community 
relations for Inland Steel company, 
with headquarters at East Chicago, 
Ind., and has a reputation of being 
one of the most popular after-dinner 
speakers in the midwest. He will talk 
at the conference banquet the eve- 
ning of Oct. 29. 

All Iowa editors and_ publishers 
planning to attend this year’s fall con- 
ference, which comes on the week- 
end of the Iowa-Wisconsin football 
game, are urged to make housing res- 
ervations immediately, and also early 
application for their football tickets. 

Wilbur Peterson and Lester Benz, 
school of journalism faculty members 
who are handling arrangements for 
the conference, stress the importance 
of reserving housing at once since this 
will be an unusually busy weekend 
on the Iowa City campus, with sev- 
eral other conferences in session and 
a probable sell-out for the football 
game. 


Jobless Pencils Wanted 


A “Pencil Please” campaign is cur- 
rently under way to collect millions 


It pays to place the right value on 
every order. It costs when you 


don’t. 
FRANKLIN PRINTING 
| CATALOG 


WRITE FOR 60-DAY FREE TRIAL 


PORTE PUBLISHING CO. 
SALT LAKE CITY 6, UTAH 
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of pencils for needy youngsters here 
in the United States as well as in 
other parts of the world. This drive 
is sponsored by Save the Children 
Federation, a 22 year old organiza- 
tion dedicated to helping children of 
all groups. Many children are handi- 
capped in learning their lessons be- 
cause they must use twigs from trees, 
lumps of coal, or just their fingers to 
trace letters in the dirt. The pencil- 
less will appreciate your pencils. 
Please send your “unemployed” pen- 
cils to “Pencils Please” 1721 Park 
Avenue, New York 35, N.Y. 


Takes Advertising Job 

E. John Kottman, former news ed- 
itor and advertising manager of the 
Osage Press-News, will become ad- 
vertising manager of the Daily Iowan, 
State University of Iowa student 
newspaper, in September. Kottman 
will do graduate study in the school 
of journalism. He has been in the 
insurance business in Osage for the 
last year. 


Sibley Honors Overholser 

W. W. Overholser, former editor of 
the Sibley Gazette-Tribune, was hon- 
ored July 15 by the Sibley Chamber 
of Commerce. A testimonial dinner 
recognized his “years of unselfish de- 
votion to this community.” 

Overholser continues to write his 
“Don’t Read This Column” for the 
Gazette-Tribune. 


Iowa. 


School of Journalism 


We Have Room for 


1 Linotype Trainee 


Do you have a young man or woman in your shop or community 
who is interested in learning to run a Linotype? 


The fall, 1954, class will open on Monday, September 20. Fourteen 
persons have already been accepted for this class. This leaves room 
for just one more since enrollment is limited to 15 each semester. 


Contact interested people in your community and have them write 
for details about printer-operator training at the State University of 


Newspaper Production Laboratory 


lowa City, lowa 
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Five Newspaper People 
Die Within the Month 


Deaths of four notable Iowa news- 
paper men and one woman are re- 
corded in this issue of THe Iowa 
PuBLISHER. They were people to 
whom the editing and publishing of 
newspapers was more than a voca- 
tion; it was a way of life. They exem- 
plified the best traditions of that kind 
of grassroots journalism which in- 
volves fathers, sons, husbands, wives, 
brothers, sponsors, in the founding, 
owning and perpetuation of com- 
munity newspapers. 

Davip SUTHERLAND, SR., Was 
owner with his son, David Suther- 
land, Jr., of the Montezuma Repub- 
lican. His life was interwoven with 
the life of the community and of the 
paper, and in a small town he had 
become a master editor-publisher. 

Mark E. CraMer was publisher of 
papers both in Denison, Iowa, and in 
Wayne, Neb., and associated in pub- 
lications in two other Nebraska towns 
and five other towns in Iowa. He was 
a sponsor for young editors and pub- 
lishers in these communities and was 
recognized as a wise counselor in 
newspaper publishing. 

Jack A. DeGarp, publisher of the 
Denison Bulletin and editor of the 
Denison Review, though only 27 years 
old when killed in an airplane ac- 
cident at Denison, had won recogni- 
tion as a vigorous and courageous 
newspaper crusader. 

Mark F. Duntevy, publisher of 
the Lansing Journal, had been asso- 
ciated with that paper since his youth, 
first with his father and brothers and 
for the last several years with his 
brother Joe. 

Mrs. Lota Correy, former co- 
publisher with her husband of the 
Wellman Advance, published the pa- 
per by herself after his death. She 
was the mother of nine children, 
among whom are Max, for many 
years on the staff of the Omaha 
World-Herald, and Francis, in the 
printing business in Arizona. 

These are the kind of people who 
give character to Iowa newspapers 
and make the state known among all 
the states for the high standards and 
excellence of its journalism. 
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David Sutherland 

David Sutherland, Sr., publisher of 
the Montezuma Republican, died July 
5 at Community hospital in Grinnell. 
He was 63. 

Mr. Sutherland had been ill for 
nearly two weeks but appeared to be 
recovering. An autopsy revealed that 
death was caused by a ruptured aortic 
blood vessel. 

Born in Beatrice, Neb., in 1890, 
Mr. Sutherland spent most of his 
childhood in Grinnell. He graduated 
from Grinnell High school in 1910 
and attended Grinnell college for two 
and one-half years. During World 
War I, he enlisted as a private, served 
in the Philippines, and returned home 
a first lieutenant. 

Following his military service, Mr. 
Sutherland worked on the Grinnell 
Herald. In 1921 he formed a partner- 
ship with W. G. Ray and A. L. Fris- 
bie to purchase the Brooklyn Chron- 
icle of which he then took charge. 

The three men _ purchased the 
Montezuma Republican in 1923. Six 
years later Mr. Sutherland bought the 
Montezuma interests of Ray and Fris- 
bie, sold his share in the Chronicle, 
and confined his interests to the Re- 
publican. In 1946 he formed a part- 
nership with his son, David Suther- 
land, Jr., editor of the Republican. 

Mr. Sutherland’s paper had one of 
the first engraving and picture pro- 
cessing plants in smaller Iowa towns. 
Under his leadership, the paper won 
several state and national honors for 
photography and other aspects of 
journalism. 

In 1951 the Iowa Press association 
named Mr. Sutherland a master ed- 
itor-publisher. He received a plaque 
which stated that the recipient had 
“worked hard, lived honorably, 
thought soundly, influenced unself- 
ishly and is entitled to highest honor 
in his profession.” 

Mr. Sutherland worked for such 
community betterment projects as soil 
conservation, good roads, new schools 
and an improved water system. He 
was a member of the Masonic, 
Knights of Pythias and Elk lodges and 


of the Lions club. He served as com- 
mander of his American Legion post 
eight times. 

In 1948 Mr. Sutherland’s picture 
was hung in the Grinnell hall of fame 
at Grinnell high school. 

At the time of his death, he was a 
member of the county board of ap- 
praisal for inheritance tax purposes, 
chairman of the soldiers relief com- 
mission, and honorary member of the 
Poweshiek county bar. 

Mr. Sutherland married Helen Jor- 
dan of Boone in 1921. He is survived 
by his widow; his son; his daughter, 
Mrs. Mary Jean Hutchinson; and 
three grandchildren. All live in Mon- 
tezuma. 


Mark E. Cramer 


Mark E. Cramer, publisher of the 
Denison Review and the Wayne 
(Neb.) Herald, died July 17 in a 
plane crash at the Denison airport. 
He was 49. 

Mr. Cramer was approaching the 
airport for a landing in his Cessna 
170 airplane when it apparently stal- 
led. A passenger, Jack DeGard, pub- 
lisher of the Denison Bulletin and ed- 
itor of the Denison Review, was also 
killed. 

A resident of Wayne, Mr. Cramer 
was associated with weekly news- 
papers in two other Nebraska towns, 
Auburn and St. Paul. He was also 
associated with newspapers in Avoca, 
Harlan, Ida Grove, Knoxville and 
Mapleton. 

Mr. Cramer had a “strong belief in 
the ability of young people, given the 
opportunity, to make their own way,” 
said the Harlan News-Advertiser. 
“Every one of his newspaper opera- 
tions,” the paper pointed out, “had 
in it a partner whom he had financed 
and started on a career.” 

Born in Monroe, Dec. 18, 1904, 
Mr. Cramer was graduated from Iowa 
State college in 1927. He worked 
several years as a salesman before he 
bought his first newspaper, the Rock- 
well City Advocate, in 1933. He sold 
this paper in 1948 and moved to 
Wayne as publisher of the Herald. 

Mr. Cramer married Margaret 
Range of Milford in 1928. He is sur- 
vived by his widow; a son, Alan 
Cramer, senior at the State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; a daughter, Mrs. Robert 
Mullins of I.incoln, Neb.; a grandson; 
and his mother, Mrs. Clara Cramer 
of Monroe. 
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Jack A. DeGard 


Jack A. DeGard, publisher of the 
Denison Bulletin and editor of the 
Denison Review, was killed in a plane 
crash at the Denison airport July 17. 
He was 27. 

Mr. DeGard was a passenger in a 
plane owned and piloted by Mark E. 
Cramer, publisher of the Denison 
Review and Wayne (Neb.) Herald. 
Mr. Cramer was also killed. 

As editor of the Review, Mr. De- 
Gard was one of those responsible for 
bringing to light alleged mismanage- 
ment of Crawford county govern- 
ment. The day before his death, a 
grand jury returned 13 indictments 
against three persons in connection 
with “poor management, mismanage- 
ment and maladministration” of coun- 
ty business. 

Mr. DeGard was born at Seymour 
March 28, 1927. After attending Ne- 
braska university and Iowa State col- 
lege, he served on the staff of the 
army newspaper, Stars and Stripes. 
He managed the Mapleton Press from 
1948 to 1950, when he became asso- 
ciated with the Denison newspapers. 

In 1947 Mr. DeGard married 
Marilyn Hauser of Seymour. Sur- 
vivors include his widow, two sons 
and a daughter, and his parents, Mr. 
and Mrs. John DeGard of Seymour. 


Mrs. Lola Coffey 

Mrs. Lola Coffey, former co-pub- 
lisher with her husband of the Well- 
man Advance, died June 17 at Com- 
munity hospital in Fairfax, Mo. She 
was 74. 

Mrs. Coffey was the widow of J. E. 
Coffey. In recent years she had lived 
with a daughter in California. She 
had been visiting relatives in Wash- 
ington, Ia., when she became ill and 
was taken to the Fairfax hospital. 

Mrs. Coffey was named “Iowa 
State Mother of the Year” in 1944. 
Among her survivors are nine sons 


and daughters. 


Mark F. Dunlevy 

Mark F. Dunlevy, senior partner 
in publication of the Lansing Journal, 
died of a heart attack at his home 
July 14. He was 66 years old. He had 
been associated with the Journal since 
his youth, first with his father and 
brothers and for the last several years 
with his brother Joe. 
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He was born at Lansing May 26, 
1888, a son of John J. and Jeanette 
McGarrity Dunlevy. He was educated 
in the parochial and public schools 
and was employed first by the Mil- 
waukee railroad and then by the Bur- 
lington and the Great Western. He 
also worked for the federal bureau of 
fisheries at Neosho, Mo., before re- 
turning to Lansing to enter the 
Journal office. 

He served in World War I, attain- 
ing the rank of sergeant. 

In 1917 he married Mary Bohrer, 
who died in 1918, leaving a son, 
Thomas Mark, now of Des Moines. 
In August, 1922, he married Margaret 
McKenna of Waterbury, Conn., who 
survives him, as do three sisters, two 
brothers and one grandson. 


Editors Ready to Help 


Helpfulness of Iowa editors in time 
of crisis in a neighboring plant was 
exemplified in the offers that came to 
the Montezuma Republican when 
David Sutherland, Sr., died. 

“From members of the press in this 
area came all kinds of requests to 
help,” the Republican reported. “The 
paper, as these editors so well knew, 
must be printed, and they were ready 
to do so. Lawrence and Ruth Kinna- 
mon of Brooklyn were ready to leave 
their own paper to help here, help 
was offered by the Grinnell Herald, 
New Sharon Star, the Deep River 
Record. Maurice Jones of Cresco 
came all the way down Wednesday 
afternoon from his paper to spend 
Thursday if needed. The Burrows of 
Belle Plaine —the whole tribe — was 
ready. Not only did these wonderful 
people of Belle Plaine offer the use of 
help and plant, Moe (Bob, Jr.) came 
home from a Minnesota vacation and 
announced he was ready to go to 
work.” 


Coed Works at Laurens 


The daughter of Paul Lindemeyer, 
co-publisher of Clarion’s Wright 
County Monitor, worked this summer 
for the Laurens Sun. 

Ann Lindemeyer, now entering her 
senior year in technical journalism at 
Iowa State college, served on the 
Sun’s editorial and advertising staff. 
Miss Lindemeyer is a member of 
Theta Sigma Phi, professional jour- 
nalism fraternity for women. 


Eight lowa Labor Papers 


Form Press Organization 

Roland White, editor of the Du- 
buque Leader, was elected chairman 
in June of a provisional organization 
to be known temporarily as the Iowa 
Labor Press Union committee. The 
group, formed by eight Iowa labor 
publications, said _ it ultimately ex- 
pects to form a unit within the Inter- 
national Labor Press of America 
(AFL). 

Ed Hartzer, manager of the Iowa 
Federationist of Des Moines, was 
elected secretary. Both officers will 
serve one-year terms. Edric C. 
Greaves, advertising manager of the 
Iowa State Federation of Labor year- 
book, was named as sales representa- 
tive at the state level. 

Formation of the organization came 
at the close of the third annual State 
University of Iowa labor short course 
in Iowa City. John Cosgrove, editor 
of the Federation Newsletter of Des 
Moines, served as temporary chair- 
man until the elections were com- 
pleted. 

The group said it will act in liaison 
with the Iowa State Federation of 
Labor. 


to sell your 
newspaper 


It’s good business to 
use the services of a 
newspaper broker 
experienced as a ne- 
gotiator. 


Have urgent requests for profitable 
weeklies and dailies. 
HERMAN H. KOCH 


Newspeper Broker—Former Publisher 
2610 Nebraska St., Sioux City, Iowa 


Extra Profits 


“OR YOU, MR. PRINTER 


Send Us Your Onders 


ADMISSION TICKETS 
COUPON BOOKS 
LICENSE STICKERS 
SCALE TICKETS 
NUMBERED FORMS 


WELDON, WILLIAMS & LICK 
FORT SMITH, ARKANSAS 


Ticket Printers Since 1708 
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Pantless Publishers 


Pant in Hot Shop 

Publishers Ted Witter and Bob 
Coffman of the Bulletin-Press in Sioux 
Rapids joined the business men of 
that town one hot July day, and cast 
aside their pants for shorts. The event 
created a lot of publicity for the town 
and made excellent copy and picture 
possibilities for the local paper. 

With temperatures at 100 degrees, 
even the shorts and the automatic 
Heidelberg press couldn't stop the 
perspiration from flowing. The next 
day, however, proved a little cooler 
and the publishers donned __ their 
trousers once again. 

Extra visitors dropped into the 
Bulletin-Press office during the day, 
only to say they were just loafing, 
nothing special in mind. 


What Family Has Owned 


Newspaper Longest? 

What Iowa newspaper has been 
longest in ownership of one family? 
And what other Iowa papers have 
been for a long time, even if not for 
the longest time, in one-family owner- 
ship? 

The Lake City Graphic has been 
in one family for almost 68 years, as 
reported by P. I. Colvig in the Amer- 
ican Press: 

“T. B. Hotchkiss established this 
newspaper in 1886 and was its editor 
and publisher until his death in 1919. 
His daughter, Ella Colvig Hinkley, 
edited the paper until her retirement 
in 1945. Since then the paper has 
been — and still is — edited and man- 
aged by her sons, George and P. I. 
Colvig. The Graphic has never missed 
an issue in almost 68 years of con- 
tinuous publication.” 

The American paper longest in one- 
family ownership, according to direct 
report to the American Press in July, 
is the Chestertown (Md.) Kent Coun- 
ty News, which has been in the Usil- 
ton family for 91 years. But the Pal- 
myra (Mo.) Spectator is reported by 
an informed friend to have been in 
the Sosey family for all of its 115 
years 


-CONHAIM 
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For Daily and Weekly Newspapers 
101 FIFTH AVE., N. Y. 3, N. Y. 


Representative: Neal Hagen 
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FOR THE 
PRINTSHOP! 


NEW MACHINERY and 
EQUIPMENT! 
JOHNSONIZED Machinery 
PLUS— A Complete Line of 
PRINTING SUPPLIES 
and 
FAST SERVICE 


Exclusive Northwest 
Distributor of 


BAUER TYPE 


C. |. JOHNSON MFG. CO. 


145 South Wasbasha St. Paul, Minnesota 


CApital : 2-2541 


fac tory, ¢onnection 


Justrite offers you over 85 
varieties of standard type 
envelopes to accommodate 
“everyday” needs. Justrite can 
also help you with “special” or 
unusual envelope problems. Outline 
_your needs briefly and contact one of 
the two modern Justrite factories. Price 
lists and made-up samples will be sub- 
mitted promptly. When you need QUALITY 
—FAST SERVICE—VARIETY ... you need 
JUSTRITE, “America’s Finest Line!” 


Write for Price List PR- 2 
NORTHERN S 


ENVELO COMP: 


Don't refuse envelope orders 
because of close delivery - 
dates. A direct factory con- 
nection means you get fast / 
service! Justrite maintains 

large stocks at all times 
to fill all orders with- / 

out delay ... without 


nae THR 300 E. 4th St. 


PRINTERS 
ONLY 
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Freedom's Forum FOR LESS 
Oct. 1-8 Slogan 


“Your Newspaper — Freedom’s Fo- 
rum” will be the official slogan for an on f 
National Newspaper Week, Oct. 1-8, 


1954. any place in lowa to any 


The slogan was announced by Jack . : 
Beisner, chairman of the National place in the United States. 


Newspaper Week committee, and sec- 
retary-manager of the Alabama Press 
association. 

Sponsor of the week is Newspaper 
Association Managers inc., the na- 
tional organization of press association 
managers. Glenn McNeil, manager of 
the Tennessee Press association, is 
NAM president. 

This will be the 15th annual ob- 
servance of National Newspaper 
Week, which was begun in 1940 af- 
ter similar local events in California, 
Pennsylvania and Oklahoma. re 

“The slogan for 1954 is intended to Another Linotype Fir STF wc 
stress the role newspapers play as the —— 
meeting ground for ideas in America,” 

Chairman Beisner said. “Our news- 


papers, in a very real way, are free- 
Hydraquadder 
Members of the NNW committee 


are: Chairman Beisner, Bill Conley, 
Arkansas Press association; Guy Rich- 


ard Dew, Pennsylvania Newspaper this first truly hydraulic 
Publishers association; Edwin O. 


eyer, Virginia Press association; 
William J. Oertel, Ohio Newspaper unsurpassed economy in 


*3-minute station-to-station rate every night after 6 


o’clock and all day Sundays 
LONG DISTANCE « fast, personal, low in cost 
NORTHWESTERN BELL TELEPHONE COMPANY 


For faster service. call by number 


association, and Vern Sanford, Texas setting quadded lines. 
Press association. Hydraquadder superiorities 
include: 


Peterson Joins Ad Staff 


Of New Hampton Papers 

Wayne Peterson, 24, join the ad- 
vertising staff of the New Hampton 
Economist and Tribune in late June. 

He had just been discharged from 
the navy, where he served in public 
information offices at Pearl Harbor 
and Honolulu. He is married to the 
former Jeanne Soleta of Honolulu and 
has a 20-month-old daughter, Gina 
Linn. 


l. Perfect accuracy of centering 
and margin. 


2. Smooth, sure, gentle jaw ac- 
tion by hydraulic pressure 
prevents “slap”—there is no 
mechanical linkage. 


3. Uniform vise jaw pressure re- 
gardless of quadding function 
or line length. 


4. Automatic “wipe” action keeps 
jaws free from accumulation 


of metal. 
Peterson graduated from the Moor- Saree Ee 5. Foolproof operation—no ad- 
head (Minn.) high school in 1947. justments, no maintenance. 


He attended Moorhead Teachers col- 
lege two years and spent one year in LINOTYPE bd j 
the University of Minnesota school of : y — 


Linotypes now in your plant. 
journalism. While in the navy he at- Mergenthaler Linotype Company Write or call your Linotype 


tended the journalist school at the 29 Ryerson Street, Brooklyn 5, N. Y. agency for booklet giving com- 
U. S. Naval Training center, Great Set in Linotype Caledonia and Spartan families plete details. 
Lakes, Ill. 

Before enlisting in the navy in Agencies: New York, Boston, Chicago, Dallas, Atlanta, Cleveland, San Francisco, 


Los Angeles. In Canada: Canadian Linotype, Limited, Toronto, Ontario 


August, 1950, he was employed by 
the Sheldon Sun. LEADERSHIP THROUGH RESEARCH 
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Family Food Bills 
... Past and Present 


The era of ten-cent steak may have been the “good old 
days’ for other reasons, but not as far as the cost of feeding a 
family was concerned. 


Low price tags in those days did not mean cheap food. 
Then, as now, the important thing was how big a part of the 
breadwinner’s wages was needed to pay the food bill. 


A dollar bought a lot of meat in 1859, but feeding a family 
then cost more than half of all a man could earn. Price tags 


were low in 1900, too, but food still cost 43% of a family’s in- 
come. 


In 1954, Americans are reported 
spending just 26% of their income on 
food. 


They have 74% of their earnings 
left over for the other necessities and 
luxuries that make up the high Amer- 
ican standard of living. 


Back in the ten-cent meat era, a week’s food supply cost 
three days or more of a family provider's labor. Today, it takes 
only about 10 hours of the average man’s work to buy his fam- 
ily’s food. 


One of the reasons food costs less in 1954 is that through 
the years the food industry has constantly sought and found 
ways to do its job more effectively and at less cost. 


The men and women of A & P are proud of the part their 
company has played in pioneering many of the changes that 
have made food distribution more efficient and food bills less 
expensive. They are determined to continue giving American 
consumers the most good food for their money. 


A&P FOOD STORES 
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